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« DER bucherbund.” 


have in common is this, that both are superbly fearless ; strong 
in affection, will, and intellect ; they sin alike through love. 

( To be continued.) 

Questions to be answered by students of the above* : 

First Class Paper 

1. Translate into German paragraph 2 of this paper on 

Volksepos (beginning “ The work now commonly 
called ” and ending “ Chriemhilde’s revenge ”). 

2. Write a vindication of Chriemhilde, or Brunhilde, or — 

state why neither can in your opinion be vindicated, 
and which appears to you the more reprehensible of 
the two. (In German.) 

3. State what were the leading characteristics of the old 

Greeks as handed down in tradition, and what are 
still the characteristics of the Germanic peoples. (In 
German.) 

Second Class Paper : — 

1. Summarise this paper on Volksepos. 

2. Question 2 above. (In English.) 

3. Question 3 above. (In English.) 

Books of Interest in Connection with Volksepos : — 

Das Nibelungenlied (old text). Edited by Bartsch. 

Das Nibelungenlied (modern German version). By 
Simrock. 

Writers of Honour Papers (over | marks) : — Miss Dorothy 
Stone ; M iss M and L loyd. t 

* No one answer to exceed two pages in writing. 

+ Answers to the “ Blicherbund ” questions to be sent in to Miss Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling, 41, Holland Road, Kensington, London. Annual fee for “Bucherbund*' 
studentship, One Guinea. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

A SEQUEL TO “HOME EDUCATION.' 
By the Editor. 


One of the little hoys gazing upon the terrible desolation of the scene 
so unlike in its savage and inhuman aspects anything he had ever seen at 
home, nestled close to his mother, and asked with bated breath “ MitW 
is there a God here ? ” — John Burroughs. 


The last paper introduced the thought of parents in their 
highest function — as revealers of God to their children. To 
bring the human race, family by family, child by child, out of 
the savage and inhuman desolation where He is not, into the 
light and warmth and comfort of the presence of God, is, no 
doubt, the chief thing we have to do in the world. And this 
individual work with each child, being the most momentous 
work in the world, is put into the hands of the wisest, most 
loving, disciplined, and divinely instructed of human beings. Be 


; perfect as your Father is perfect, is the perfection of parent- 
)od, perhaps to be attained only in its fulness through parent- 
)od. There arc mistaken parents, ignorant parents, a few 
different parents, even, as one in a thousand, callous parents , 
it the good that is done upon the earth is done, under God, 
r parents, whether directly or indirectly. _ 

Parents who recognise that their great work is to e one y 
e instrumentality of the ideas they arc able to > ntro " 
e minds of their children will take anxious t lorn, 1 as 
eas of God which are most fitting for chrldren, and as to how 
ose ideas may best be conveyed. Let us con .to an ,dea 
hich is just now causing some stir in peop L s 

“We read some of the Old T estament ,history ° 

e Jews,’ and Job and Isaiah and the sa arts 0 f the gospels 
n glad to say he is very fond o! them , the greatest 

Greek, as the life and character of a hero. 
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*.1 11 t-inn rhildren as authoritative and divine 

mistake to im P°*f ^ diminishes their ^interest : we ought to 

work s°owly up through the human side. * 

Here is a theory which commends itself to many persons 
v H ^ !is “so reasonable” But it goes upon the as- 
because it ^ by Reason> an infallible entity, 

'T h Tcertain give it fair play, to bring us to just conclusions. 

^ the exercise of that function of the mind which we call 
reasoning— we must decline to speak of “the Reason 
a B Leed bring us to inevitable conclusions ; the process is 
definite the resuit convincing ; but whether that result be right 
or wrong depends altogether upon the initial idea which, when 
we wish to discredit it, we call a prejudice ; when we wish o 
exalt we call an intuition, even an inspiration. It would be idle 
to illustrate this position ; the whole history of Error is the 

history of the logical outcome of what we happily call miscon- 
ceptions The history of Persecution is the tale of how the 
inevitable conclusions arrived at by reasoning pass themselves 
off for truth. The event of Calvary was due to no hasty mad 
outburst of popular feeling. It was a triumph of reasoning : the 
inevitable issue of more than one logical sequence ; the. Cruci- 
fixion was not criminal, but altogether laudable, if that is rig t 
which is reasonable. And this is why the hearts of religious 
Jews were hardened and their understanding darkened ; they 
were truly doing what was right in their own eyes. It is a mar- 
vellous thing to perceive the thoughts within us driving us 
forward to an inevitable conclusion, even against our will. How 
can that conclusion which presents itself to us in spite of ourselves 
fail to be right ? Let us place ourselves for one instant in the 

position of the logical and conscientious Jew. “Jehovah” is a 

name of awe, unapproachable in thought or act except in ways 
Himself has specified. To attempt unlawful approach is to 
blaspheme. As J ehovah is infinitely great, presumptuous offence 
is infinitely heinous, is criminal, is the last crime as committed 
against Him who is the First. The blasphemer is worthy of death. 
This man makes himself equal with God, the unapproacha e. 
He is a blasphemer, arrogant as Beelzebub. He is doub y 
worthy of death. To the people of the Jews is committed m 
trust the honoured Name ; upon them it is incumbent to extei 


# “ Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton,” Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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minate the blasphemer. The man mu H- 
of the virulent hatred which dogged the A* ^ is the secret 
Life. These men were following the dlTr ° f ^ bla ™less 
knew, so they would say, that they were doin' • ? f reason a *d 
have the invincible ignorance which the LjJh? ?£* Here We 
to illumine ; and He, gut of the 


we 

world failed 


Who knows us as we are 
et loves us better than He knows, 


offers for them the true nlea “Th^,, 1 

The steps of the argument a’re incontrowtMe th ' y 
in the initial idea,— such conceDtion nf t i tb error lies 
conception of Christ inadmissible, impo ^ 1 ^“ "ht w 
upon whom his religion had the first claim. The patriotic / 
to whom religion itself was subservient to the hopes o/ js' 
natton, arrived by qu.te another chain of spontaneous argumen s 
at the same inevitable conclusion ; -The jews are the chosen 
people. The first duty of a Jew is towards his nation These 
are critical times. A great hope is before us, but we are in the 
grip of the Romans ; they may crush out the national life 
before our hope is realised. Nothing must be done to alarm 
their suspicions. This Man ? By all accounts He is harmless, 
perhaps righteous. But He stirs up the people. It is rumoured, 
that they call Him King of the Jews. He must not be per- 
mitted to ruin the hopes of the nation. He must die. It is 
expedient that one man die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. Thus the consummate crime that has been 
done upon the earth was done probably without any conscious- 
ness of criminality ; on the contrary, with the acquittal of 
that spurious moral sense which supports with its approval all 
reasonable action. The Crucifixion was the logical and neces- 
sary outcome of ideas imbibed from their cradles by the 
persecuting Jews. So of every persecution; none is born of 
the occasion and the hour, but comes out of the habit of thou & ht 

of a lifetime. . , . , 

It is the primal impulse to these habits of thoug it vv ic 
children must owe to their parents, and as a mans tiougi 
action Godward is 

The very pulse of the machine, 

the introduction of such primal ideas as shall imp 
Soul to God is the first duty and the hghest privilege 
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" Whatever sin of unbelief a man is guilty of, are 
parents. What blame? Let us consider what 

his parents wio y nur sery in this respect. No sooner 

is commonly t one in 1 . taught to kneel up in his 

can the little being lisp then he t g f j llows 

mother’s lap, and say^ God btes . ^ ^ ^ ^ a 

hst of the nea ^ ^ A men." It is very touching and 

beautiful I once peeped in at an open cottage door in a 
moorland village, and saw a little child m its nightgown kneeling 
mother’s lap and saying its evening prayer. The spot has 
ever since remained to me a sort of shrine. There is no sight 
more touching and tender. By-and-by, so soon as he can speak 

the words, 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

is added to the little one’s prayer, and later, “ Our Father. 
Nothing could be more suitable and more beautiful than these 
morning and evening approaches to God, the little children 
brought to Him by their mothers. And most of us can “ think 
back ” to the hallowing influence of these early prayers. But 
might not more be done? How many times a day does a 
mother lift up her heart to God as she goes in and out amongst 
her children and they never know ! “jTo-day I talked to them ” 
(a boy and girl of four and five) “ about Rebekah at the well. 
They were very much interested, especially about Eliezer 
praying in his heart and the answer coming at once. They 
said, ‘How did he pray?’ I said, ‘I often pray in my heart 
when you know nothing about it. Sometimes you begin to 
show a naughty spirit, and I pray for you in my heart, and 
almost directly I find the good Spirit comes, and your faces 
show my prayer is answered.’ O. stroked my hand and said, 

‘ Dear mother, I shall think of that ! ’ Boy looked thoughtful, 
but didn’t speak ; but when they were in bed I knelt down to 
pray for them before leaving them, and when I got up, Boy 
said, ‘Mother, God filled my heart with goodness while you 
prayed for us ; and, mother, I will try to-morrow.’ ” I s 
possible that the mother could, when alone with her children 
at any rate, hold this communing out loud, so that the children 
might grow up in the sense of the presence of God ? It would 
probably be difficult for many mothers to break down the 
barrier of spiritual reserve in the presence of even their own 
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i children. . But could it be done 
natural living in the recognised 'prlsence'ofT !? d t0 « lad and 
A mother who remembered a litH ? 

an early joy of her own, took three such TT. SCent * bott >e as 
her three little girls. They got them b ° ttles home to 

family breakfast and enjoyed them ail™? m ° rnin S at the 
Before it ended the mother was called throu S h the meal, 
sitting rather solitary with her scent hZ7’ ^ Uttle M - was 
her breakfast. And out of the - J ^ the remains of 
heart came this, intended for nobody’s ear “n ^ Httle girl ’ s 
are too good ! ” Think of the j ov of th ’ ^ mother - you 

overhear her little child murmuring over thefint ^ Sh ° Uld 
the year, “Dear God, you are too good'" Ch ,f r ' rarose of 
imitative that if they hear their narents - Chl Wren are so 

their joys and fears, their thanks and wishes^^^l! 1 
many things to say. ’ ^ °» W1 h have 

Another point in this connection : the little German child 
hears and speaks many times a day of der liebe Golf to be 
sure he addresses Him as “Du? but du is part of his every! 

SpC f ch i the circle of the very dear and intimate is hedged 
m by the magic du. So with the little French child, whose 
thought and word are ever of le bon Dieu ; he also says Tu, but 
that is how he speaks to those most endeared to him. But the 
little English child is thrust out in the cold by an archaic mode 
of address, reverent, in the ears of us older people, but for- 
bidding, we may be sure, to the child. Then, for the Lord’s 
Prayer, what a boon would be a truly reverent translation of it 
into the English of to-day. To us, who have learned to spell 
it out, the present form is dear, almost sacred ; but we must not 
forget that it is after all only a translation ; and is, perhaps, the 
most archaic piece of English in modern use: “which art,” 
commonly rendered “chart," means nothing for a child. 

Hallowed ” is the speech of a strange tongue to him — not 
much more to us ; “ trespasses ” is a semi-legal term never likely 
to come into his everyday talk, and no explanations will make 
“ Thy” have the same force for him as your. To make a child 
utter his prayers in a strange speech is to put up a bairier 
between him and his “ Almighty Lover.” Again, might we not 
venture to teach our children to say “ dear God ” ? A parent, 
su rely, can believe that no austerely reverential style can be so 
sweet in the divine Father’s ears as the appeal to “ dear God 
vou ir.- N< 3 . 
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, • nt1 a helo in trouble which flows naturally 

for sympathy in jo) anc 1 „ t children wnw 

from the little child who is “ used to God. Let children grow 
uo aware of the constant, immediate, joy-giving joy-tak,ng 
Presence in the midst of them, and you may laugh at all 
assaults of “infidelity,” which is foolishness to him who knows 
his God as — only for better than-he knows father or mother, 

Wlf< Let them grow up, too, with the shout of a King in their 
midst There are, in this poor stuff we call human nature, 
founts of loyalty, worship, passionate devotion, glad service, 
which have, alas, to be unsealed in the earth-laden older heart, 
but only ask place to flow from the child’s. There is no 
safeguard and no joy like that of being under orders, being 
possessed, controlled, continually in the service of One whom it 
is gladness to obey. 

We lose si "ht of the fact in our modern civilisation, but a 
king, a leader) implies warfare, a foe, victory— possible defeat 
ancf disgrace. And this is the conception of life which cannot 
too soon be brought before children. 

« After thinking the matter over with some care, I resolved 
that I cannot do better than give you my view of what it was 
that the average boy carried away from our Rugby of half-a- 
century ago which stood him in the best stead was of the 
highest value to him — in after life. ... I have been in some 
doubt as to what to put first, and am by no means sure that the 
few who are left of my old schoolfellows would agree with me ; but, 
speaking for myself, I think this was our most marked characteristic, 
the feeling that in school and close we were in training for a big 
fight — were, in fact, already engaged in it— a fight which would 
last all our lives, and try all our powers, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, to the utmost. I need not say that this fight was 
the world-old one of good with evil, of light and truth against 
darkness and sin, of Christ against the devil.” 

So says the author of “Tom Brown” in an address to Rugby 
School delivered on the Ouinquagesima Sunday of this year. 
This is plain speaking ; education is only worthy of the name as 
it teaches this lesson ; and it is a lesson which should be learnt 
in the home or ever the child sets foot in any other school of 
life. It is an insult to children to say they arc too young to 
understand this for which we are sent into the world. A boy ol 
five, a great-grandson of Dr. Arnold, was sitting at the piano 


with his mother, choosing his Sunday hymn • h P h 
be done”— and, as his special favourite the hose ‘Thy will 
“Renew my will from day to day.” The H beglnnin &- 

verse rather puzzled his mother, who had a further^ ° f h y mn and 
the world of child-thought when the little f 11 & .l mpsc into 
“Oh, dear, it’s very hard to do Goffs' 

between doing and bearing was not nlain r i • , dl Terence 

and struggle and strain of life alreadv ^ ?' ^ ^ battl * 
the “ careless, happy child.” That an evil ^ \ ^ Spmt ° f 

can get at their thoughts, and incite them' 1 to* « be^aTJ*" 
children learn all too .soon, and understand, perhaps, belief to, 
we do. Then they are cross, “naughty,” separate, sinful, need- 
mg to be healed as truly as the hoary sinner, and much more 
aware of their need, because the tender soul of the child, like an 
infants skin, is fretted by spiritual soreness. “ It’s very kind of 
God to forgive me so often ; I’ve been naughty so many times to 
day,” said a sad little sinner of six, not at all because anyone 
else had been at the pains to convince her of naughtiness. Kven 
“ Pct Marjorie’s” buoyancy is not proof against this sad sense 
of shortcoming: — 


“Yesterday I behaved extremely ill in God’s most hoi)' 
church, for I would never attend myself nor let Isabella attend. 
. . . and it was the very same Devil that tempted Job that 
tempted me, I am sure ; but lie resisted Satan, though he had 
boils and many other misfortunes which I have escaped.” — 
(At six !) 

We must needs smile at the little “crimes,” but we must not 
smile too much, and let children be depressed with much 
“naughtiness” when they should live in the instant healing, in 
the clear Name, of the Saviour of the world. 






